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Massachusetts: 

Teaching  Agriculture  in  ^^Bite-Size”  Pieces 


Teachers  know  that  the  best  way  to  introduce  a 
complicated  subject  is  to  break  it  down  into  smaller 
steps.  The  Massachusetts  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
program  has  adopted  the  same  approach  for  help- 
ing teachers  learn  more  about  agriculture,  by  devel- 
oping a series  of  targeted  lesson  plans  that  deal 
with  topics,  including  water  and  plants  and  seeds. 

"Sam’s  Visit:  The  Beagle  Brigade”  is  a series  of 
lessons  designed  to  accompany  USDA’s  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  teams  as  they 
visit  classrooms.  The  “Sam’s  Visit”  lessons  provide 
learning  activities  appropriate  for  each  grade  level. 
“For  children  in  the  younger  grades,  the  visit  offers 
an  opportunity  to  make  geography  come  alive,” 

continued  on  page  2 

New  Ag  Yearbook  Highlights 
the  People  of  Agriculture 

The  1990  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  “Americans  in 
Agriculture:  Portraits  of  Diversity,”  takes  a closer 
look  at  American  agriculture’s  most  valuable  re- 
source, its  people.  The  Yearbook  tells  the  story  of 
the  people  of  American  agriculture,  their  jobs,  their 
lives,  their  goals,  and  their  families. 

The  1990  Yearbook  profiles  more  than  50  work- 
ers in  all  kinds  of  agricultural  careers-including 
business,  science,  and  government  service,  as  well 
as  farming.  They  represent  the  more  than  20  mil- 
lion Americans  who  work  in  the  U.S.  food  and  fiber 
system. 

continued  on  page  2 


says  Wayne  Hipsley,  state  contact  for  AITC  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. “Students  at  this  age  are  not  always 
entirely  sure  where  Massachusetts  is  on  the  map. 
Through  the  lesson,  they  use  the  globe  to  see 
where  the  food  they  eat  comes  from  ...  and  where 
Massachusetts  agricultural  products  are  exported.” 

Hipsley  believes  that  the  “Sam's  Visit”  lessons 
could  be  used  by  other  USDA  inspection  teams  na- 
tionwide. “One  of  our  goals  in  Massachusetts  AITC 
is  to  develop  materials  that  have  a use  outside  our 
own  state,”  he  says. 

Other  new  materials  were  developed  as  a result 
of  working  with  commodity  groups  in  the  state.  “We 
have  found  that  these  groups  are  especially  inter- 
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From  the  Director 


Kay  Torrens  is  leaving  the  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
office  and  moving  with  her  husband  to  Phoenix. 
She  has  been  a devoted  employee  and  strong 
supporter  ofAg  in  the  Classroom.  We  wish  her  and 
Norman  the  very  best  in  their  new  adventure.  We 
will  surely  miss  them. 

Since  1991  marks  the  1 0th  anniversary  of  Ag  in 
the  Classroom,  I hope  you  will  make  every  effort  to 
attend  this  year’s  national  conference.  It  will  be 
June  8-11,  1991,  at  the  Ramada  TechWorld  in 
downtown  Washington,  D.C.  The  telephone  num- 


ber for  reservations  is:  202-898-9000.  Room  rates 
are  $97.00  for  single  and  $130.00  for  double  occu- 
pancy including  District  of  Columbia  and  room 
occupancy  tax.  In  order  to  get  the  group  rate,  be 
sure  you  mention  Ag  in  the  Classroom  when  you 
make  your  reservations. 


Yours  Truly 

Shirley  Traxler 


New  Ag  Yearbook  Highlights  the  People  of  Agriculture 


The  Yearbook  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  stu- 
dents, since  it  introduces  them  to  the  diversity  of 
careers  that  are  available  in  American  agriculture. 
One  section  of  the  Yearbook  focuses  on  the  Ag  in 
the  Classroom  program. 

Profiles  include; 

- Elmer  Eckart,  a San  Francisco  teacher  who 
makes  agriculture  come  alive  for  his  city 
students 

- Elizabeth  Wolanyk,  who  develops  curriculum  and 
trains  New  York  teachers  to  integrate  agriculture 
into  many  subjects 

- Phil  Besonen,  who  has  developed  a curriculum 
that  helps  students  learn  about  two  vital,  yet  seldom 
taught,  subjects-agriculture  and  economics 

- Jan  Hoppe,  the  writer  who  produces  Minnesota’s 
highly  acclaimed  AgMag 

- Jefferson  Cotton,  sheep  rancher  and  artist,  who  is 
working  with  the  New  England/New  York  Ag  in  the 
Classroom  Consortium  to  develop  a poster  that 


shows  the  many  aspects  of  the  food  and  fiber  system 

- Becky  Koch  and  Loreen  McMillan  who  developed 
a Kansas  State  Fair  exhibit  that  attracts  thousands 
of  children  and  their  parents 

- Betty  Jo  Malone,  who  exemplifies  the  impact  that 
volunteers  can  have. 

As  a special  focus,  the  1990  Yearbook  cel- 
ebrates the  centennial  of  the  1890  Institutions,  the 
historically  black  land  grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. It  offers  a history  of  these 
schools  and  features  numerous  profiles  of  re- 
searchers, farmers,  teachers,  and  students  con- 
nected with  the  schools. 

Each  member  of  Congress  has  limited  free  cop- 
ies of  the  1990  Yearbook,  “Americans  in  Agricul- 
ture: Portraits  of  Diversity,”  for  public  distribution. 
Copies  are  also  available  for  $1 0 from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  DC  20402.  In 
addition,  the  Yearbook  will  be  sold  at  government 
bookstores  in  many  cities. 


Massachusetts: 

Teaching  Agriculture  in  ^^Bite-Size”  Pieces 

ested  in  supporting  teaching  activities  that  feature 
their  products,”  Hipsley  says.  “Their  interest  coin- 
cides with  our  belief  that  the  best  way  to  reach 
teachers  is  by  offering  them  activities  in  smaller 
packages  making  the  information  more  manageable.” 

Recently,  Massachusetts  AITC  worked  with  the 
New  England  Sprout  Growers  Association  to  de- 
velop a unit  called  “Sprouts;  Indoor  Farming,”  which 
helps  students  learn  about  seed  germination  and 
nutrition.  It  is  accompanied  by  a sprouting  kit  which 
includes  everything  a class  of  students  needs  to 
grow  their  own  food. 

“Teachers  especially  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
kit  makes  teaching  science  easy  and 
nonthreatening,”  Hipsley  says.  He  cites  studies 
showing  that  the  typical  elementary  school  teacher 


takes  fewer  than  10  hpurs-bf  undergraduate  sci-“ 
ence  courses.  “I, Jail  themThat  they  don’t  need  a Jpt- 
of  science  to  gel. started  with  the  sprout  project',”  he 
says,  “buphey’H^be  scientists  when  they  are 
throught”''^  / 

Hipsley  says  that  by  offering  a series  of  vybrk- 
shops  for  teachers,  “We  keepTFie  subject  fresh  and 
new.’’  One  way  to  judge^the  success  oTthe  pro- 
gram is  the  growingmurjibar  of  teachers  who  sign 
up  for  more  than  one  workshop.  “They  are  con- 
stantly looking  for  ways  to  improve  th%^aehing^” 
Hipsley  notes.  “That  says  a lot  about  th^q<s^pdX 
lot  about  ourprdgrarn.” 

For  more  information,  write' the  N,^ 

Sprout  Growers  Associatiorif  P.O.  Bpx  270,  N^'arionh 
Massachusetts  02738. ‘ 
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Maryland  Teacher  Uses  Technology 
to  Help  Students’  Interest  Grow 


“If  students  don’t  touch  it,  they’re  not  going  to 
learn  it,”  says  Bob  Keenan,  a teacher  at  Lansdowne 
High  School  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland.  To 
help  his  students  learn  horticulture,  flower  design, 
and  urban  forestry  and  wildlife,  Keenan  has  devel- 
oped a teaching  technique  ranging  from  interactive 
video  to  hands-on  learning  to  computer  assisted  in- 
struction. 

“I  consider  myself  a successful  teacher  if  I don’t 
spend  more  than  10  minutes  in  front  of  any  class,” 
Keenan  says.  He  has  developed  a variety  of  in- 
class  activities  that  keep  his  students  learning.  For 
example,  every  student  uses  the  computer  to  com- 
plete a research  paper.  They  must  use  the  com- 
puter for  every  phase  of  the  work,  from  keeping 
notes  through  alphabetizing  the  bibliography.  “The 
purpose  of  the  assignment  is  to  help  students  learn 
to  use  the  computer  as  a tool-while  they’re  learning 
about  some  aspect  of  the  subject  we’re  studying.” 

Keenan  uses  his  students  as  teachers  when 
nearby  elementary  school  students  tour  the  green- 
house. “The  best  way  to  learn  a subject  is  to  teach 
it,”  he  says.  Elementary  students  are  paired  with 


high  schoolers,  who  show  them  how  to  transplant  a 
plant  and  how  to  make  a cutting.  Some  of 
Keenan’s  students  have  become  so  friendly  with 
their  younger  counterparts  that  they  have  become 
pen  pals  and  exchange  notes  throughout  the  year. 

Each  student  spends  at  least  30  hours  per  se- 
mester working  on  the  computer.  Keenan  has  de- 
veloped a number  of  instructional  programs.  One, 
“How  to  Make  a Corsage,”  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  teachers  across  the  state  through  the  Mary- 
land Ag  in  the  Classroom  program. 

Keenan  has  been  a strong  supporter  of  the  AITC 
program  and  served  as  a resource  teacher  at  last 
summer’s  first  state  teacher  workshop.  He  plans  to 
return  again  this  summer.  “I  have  never  seen  such 
enthusiastic  teachers  in  my  life,”  he  says. 

Keenan’s  approach  to  teaching  requires  dedica- 
tion and  extra  time.  “It’s  a lot  easier  to  lecture  to 
students  for  50  minutes  every  day,”  Keenan  says. 
Still,  he  sees  the  rewards.  “When  students  learn 
something,  they  have  a chance  to  try  it  out  right 
away,”  he  says.  “Then  we  both  know  they’ve 
learned  something.” 
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Missouri  Materials  Combine 
Good  Nutrition,  Good  Education 


In  Missouri,  the  answer  to  the  question,  "Where’s 
the  Beef?”  is,  “In  the  classroom.”  Materials  devel- 
oped by  the  Missouri  Beef  Industry  Council  help  the 
state's  fifth  graders  learn  more  about  nutrition,  sci- 
ence, and  the  role  of  beef  in  a healthy  diet. 

Last  year,  the  Council  developed  an  instructional 
package  for  fifth  graders.  Based  on  its  success,  the 
group  has  developed  enrichment  activities  for  each 
grade  this  year.  “Our  Beef  Ambassadors  leave 
these  enrichment  activities  with  teachers  after  they 
visit  a classroom,”  says  Susie  Oberdahihoff,  Con- 
sumer Relations  Coordinator  for  the  Council.  “We 
hope  to  add  activities  for  each  grade  level  every 
year  so  that  eventually  teachers  will  have  a com- 
plete library  available  to  them.” 

In  developing  the  materials,  Oberdahihoff  says, 
the  Council  worked  closely  with  a consultant  from 
the  state  Department  of  Education.  As  a result  of 


that  collaboration,  the  activities  for  each  grade  are 
aligned  with  the  skills  identified  in  the  State  Guide 
to  Key  Skills  and  Core  Competencies  which  set  out 
specific  learning  objectives  for  each  subject  at  each 
grade  level.  That  has  proven  to  be  a critical  factor 
in  getting  teachers  to  use  the  teaching  package. 

Teachers  are  not  necessarily  impressed  when  I 
tell  them  we  have  classroom  materials  available,” 
Oberdahihoff  says.  “But  when  I tell  them  our  mate- 
rials fit  within  the  Core  Competencies,  their  eyes 
light  up. 

In  working  with  teachers,  Oberdahihoff  says, 
they  have  identified  a particular  need  for  nutrition 
education  materials.  “Teachers  know  the  impor- 
tance of  good  nutrition,  and  they  are  constantly 
looking  for  ways  to  make  this  important  subject 
more  meaningful  for  their  students,”  she  says. 
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Vegetable  Growing  Technique 
That’s  Out  of  This  World 


A salad  bar  in  space?  The  possibility  is  getting 
closer  with  a technique  that  will  eventually  provide  a 
variety  of  fresh  vegetables  for  astronauts  on  long 
voyages. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  astronauts  or  submari- 
ners request  after  a long  voyage-and  weeks  of  eat- 
ing freeze-dried  foods-is  plenty  of  fresh  produce. 

So  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration’s  Ames  Research  Center  in  Moun- 
tain View,  California,  is  experimenting  with  ways  to 
provide  crew  members  on  long  space  voyages 
enough  vegetables  to  prepare  three  salads  per  per- 
son per  week. 

Leaf  lettuce,  carrots,  radishes,  onions,  sprouts, 
tomatoes,  peppers,  and  cucumbers  are  all  possibili- 
ties for  space  growth.  Vegetables  must  have  similar 
growing  requirements  to  simplify  the  environmental 
control  systems. 

Researchers  face  some  formidable  challenges  in 
developing  the  growing  system.  Varieties  may  be 
smaller  than  their  Earth™  bound  counterparts,  since 
the  entire  “salad  machine”  will  measure  only  36"  x 
41 .5"  X 80".  But,  since  there  is  no  gravity  in  space, 
some  vegetables  can  grow  “upside  down”  or  “side- 
ways.” (In  the  weightlessness  of  space,  there  actu- 
ally is  no  real  “up”  or  “down.”) 

The  system  will  adapt  techniques  used  by  com- 
mercial hydroponic  growers,  which  yield  mature 
plants  in  a short  time.  Proper  humidity  will  be  main- 
tained by  recycling  condensed  water  vapor. 

Besides  the  obvious  nutritional  benefits,  NASA 
scientists  believe  that  the  salad  growing  machine 
will  offer  other  benefits  to  astronauts  on  long  voy- 
ages. The  growing  system  will  furnish  oxygen-en- 
riched air  to  the  cabin  environment. 


The  presence  of  plants  may  also  improve  crew 
members’  morale.  Tending  the  “space  garden”  will 
provide  astronauts  with  a creative  outlet  during  their 
free  time,  much  like  tending  a garden  on  Earth. 
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Wyoming’s  Magazine  Takes  Students 
“From  Country  to  Classroom” 


Although  the  magazine  works  best  when  it  is  a 
part  of  a teacher-directed  activity,  Moore  also  real- 
izes that  some  teachers  assign  it  as  homework. 

“I  want  kids  to  be  able  to  complete  it  by  themselves 
and  not  be  frustrated,”  she  says.  Word  games, 
mazes,  and  jokes  help  keep  student  interest  high. 
Topics  for  the  1990-91  school  year  include; 

• For  Land  and  Water’s  Sake,  introducing  students 
to  the  importance  of  caring  for  our  natural  re- 
sources 

• Flow  Sweet  It  Is,  the  story  of  Wyoming’s  sugar 
beet  industry 

• Global  Agriculture,  helping  students  see  how 
Wyoming  agriculture  fits  into  the  global  economy 

• The  Weather  and  Climate,  helping  students  un- 
derstand more  about  the  impact  of  weather 

’’All  our  activities  are  directed  toward  enhancing 
the  basic  curriculum  through  agriculture,”  says  Su- 
san Sherman,  newly  hired  executive  director  for 
Wyoming  AITC.  “Teachers  tell  us  that  the  magazine 
is  successful  in  meeting  that  goal.” 

Wyoming  is  reaching  out  to  teachers  in  other 
ways  as  well.  This  summer,  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming will  offer  a course  called  “Agriculture  Science 
for  Elementary  Teachers-Curriculum  Development.” 
The  class  will  show  teachers  how  to  use  hands-on 
agriculture-related  activities  that  can  help  elemen- 
tary school  students  learn  more  science.  The 
course  will  continue  to  be  offered  each  semester  so 
that  aspiring  teachers  can  begin  to  learn  something 
about  agriculture  ...  before  they  ever  set  foot  in  a 
classroom. 


Wyoming  is  known  as  the  “Equality  State,”  and  its 
state  motto  is  “Equal  Rights.”  So  it’s  not  surprising 
that  when  the  state’s  Ag  in  the  Classroom  program 
was  looking  for  a name  for  its  new  agricultural 
magazine,  the  process  would  involve  a democratic 
election.  First,  students  from  across  the  state  were 
invited  to  submit  their  ideas  for  names.  The  board 
chose  the  top  six  contenders,  and  then  all  members 
of  Wyoming  AITC  were  invited  to  vote  for  their  fa- 
vorite. Both  the  name  (“From  Country  to  Class- 
room”) and  the  magazine  itself  have  proven  to  be 
winners  with  the  state’s  teachers  and  students. 

More  than  20,000  copies  of  the  magazine- 
enough  for  every  fourth  and  fifth  grader  in  the  state- 
-are  distributed  four  times  a year.  “The  magazine  is 
the  most  cost-effective  way  we  have  found  of 
reaching  students  in  our  state,”  says  Gene  Pexton, 
state  contact  for  AITC  in  Wyoming. 

Each  magazine  has  an  accompanying  teacher’s 
guide  “designed  with  busy  teachers  in  mind,”  says 
Elaine  Moore,  the  editor.  Along  with  tips  on  how  to 
turn  the  magazine  into  an  enjoy- 
able and  educational 
in-class  activity,  the 
magazine  includes 
background  informa- 
tion for  teachers,  repro- 
ducible student  activity 
sheets,  and  information 
on  how  the  magazine’s 
various  stories  can  be  in- 
tegrated into  the  fourth 
and  fifth  grade  curriculum. 
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New  Maryland  Foundation  Provides  the 
Building  Blocks  for  Agricultural  Literacy 


The  Maryland  Agricultural  Education  Foundation 
(MAEF)  is  less  than  two  years  old,  but  it  has  al- 
ready sponsored  a successful  workshop  that  at- 
tracted teachers  from  across  the  state 
and  launched  a comprehensive  project  to  develop 
curriculum  frameworks  for  agricultural  education. 
The  Foundation  has  also  launched  a comprehen- 
sive public  awareness  effort  to  help  Maryland  citi- 
zens understand  the  impact  of  agriculture  on  the 
state’s  economy. 

A summer  teacher  workshop  showed  upper  el- 
ementary teachers  how  to  integrate  agriculture  into 
their  curriculums.  But  for  many,  it  also  opened  their 
eyes  to  the  high-tech  nature  of  agriculture  today  ... 
and  to  the  career  opportunities  available  in  the  food 
and  fiber  industry.  “It  never  entered  my  mind  that 
agriculture  studies  could  prepare  youngsters  for 
employment  right  after  high  school,”  said  Margoe 
Massie,  a Queen  Anne’s  County  teacher  who  took 
part  in  the  summer  workshop. 

The  Foundation  has  scheduled  another  work- 
shop this  summer  and  also  plans  to  bring  teachers 
together  for  at  least  one  follow  up  meeting  each 
year.  “We  hope  to  build  a cohesive  group  of  people 
who  can  provide  communication  links  throughout 
the  state,”  says  Richard  Price,  MAEF  vice  presi- 
dent. The  curriculum  development  project  is  one 
result  of  a blue-ribbon  commission  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  evaluate  the  state’s  agricultural  educa- 
tion programs.  The  commission’s  report  included 
65  recommendations  for  strengthening  agricultural 
literacy  in  the  state’s  public  schools. 


Following  the  publication  of  the  report,  the  state 
superintendent  appointed  an  advisory  task  force  to 
develop  curriculum  frameworks  for  agriculture 
across  grades  and  subject  matters.  “We  need  to  do 
that  before  we  can  develop  the  curriculum,”  Price  says. 

MAEF  funding  comes  from  farmers,  the  state 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  corporate  sec- 
tor. Southern  States  Cooperative  has  pledged  its 
support  and  has  donated  office  space. 


One  of  the  main  attractions  at  this  year’s  Missis- 
sippi State  Fair  was  the  Ag  in  the  Classroom  ex- 
hibit. More  than  half  a million  students,  teachers, 
and  parents  visited  the  exhibit  during  the  eleven 
days  of  the  fair.  Students  took  away  activity  bro- 
chures and  commodity  puzzles.  Teachers  regis- 
tered for  free  Farm  and  Food  Bytes  software  pro- 
grams. More  than  50  Farm  Bureau  women  volun- 
teers helped  with  the  display. 


☆ U^.  GOVERNMENT  PRIinTNG  OFFICE:  1991  - 521-268  - 1302/21445 
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Ag  in  the  Classroom 


State  Contacts 


The  individuals  listed  here 
are  key  reference  persons  in 
each  state.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  want  to  make  re- 
ports. or  need  more  informa- 
tion about  your  state's  Ag  in 
the  Classroom  program, 
contact  the  following: 


Alabama 

Ms.  Jane  Alice  Lee 
2101  Bell  Road 
Montgomery,  AL  361 1 7 
205-272-2611 

Ms.  Brenda  Summerlin 
Dept  of  Ag  & Industries 
PO  Box  3336 
Montgomery.  AL  36193 
205  261-5872 

Alaska 

Mr  Ted  Berry 
Mat-Su  College 
University  of  Alaska 
PO  Box  2889 
Palmer.  AK  99645 
907-745-9752 

Arizona 

Ms  Sue  Cafferty 
4341  E Broadway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85040 
602-255-4456 

Mr  Robert  Wilson 

Arizona  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

3401  E Elwood 

Phoenix.  AZ  85040 

612-470-0088 

Arkansas 

Dr.  Philip  Besonen 
GE  310 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville.  AR  72701 

501-575-4270 

California 

Mr  Mark  Linder 
CA  Foundation  for  AITC 
1601  Exposition  Blvd  FB  13 
Sacramento,  CA  95815 
916-924-4380 

Colorado 

Ms  Helen  Davis 
Colorado  Dept  of  Agriculture 
1 525  Sherman  St 
Denver.  CO  80203 
303-866-3561 


Connecticut 

Mr  David  Nisely 
Dept  of  Agriculture 
165  Capitol  Ave 
Room  234 
Hartford,  CT  06106 
203-566-3671 

Dr  Alfred  Mannebach 
University  of  Connecticut 
249  Gienbrook  Rd 
Storrs,  CT  06269-2093 
203-486-0246 

Delaware 

Mr  Sherman  Stevenson 
Delaware  Farm  Bureau 
233  S Dupont  Highway 
Camden-Wyoming.  DE  19934 
302-697-3183 

Florida 

John  McNeely 
FL  Dept  of  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Services 
LL  29  The  Capitol 
Tallahassee.  FL  32301 
904-488-9780 

Georgia 

Ms  Donna  Reynolds 
Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  7068 
Macon.  GA  31298 
912<474-841 1 

Hawaii 

Mr  Ken  Kajihara 
Dept  of  Education 
49  Funchal  St.  J-306 
Honolulu.  HI  96813-1549 
808-373-3477 

Idaho 

Ms  Kathie  Johnson-Gier 
Idaho  Dept  of  Agriculture 
PO  Box  790 
Boise.  ID  83701 
208-334-3240 

Illinois 

Ms,  Ellen  Culver 
Illinois  Farm  Bureau 
Field  Services  Division 
1 701  Towanda  Ave 
Bloomington.  IL  61702-2901 
309-557-2219 

Indiana 

Mr  Robert  Book 
IN  Institute  of  Agric, 

Food.  8 Nutrition 

101  W Washington  St  #1320E 

Indianapolis.  IN  46202 

317-637-1600 

Iowa 

Vacant 

Kansas 

Ms.  Sharon  Tally 
124  Bluemont  Hall 
Kanas  State  University 
Manhattan.  KS  66506 
913-532-7946 

Ms  Mardelle  Pringle 
Rt  1 

Yates  Center,  KS  66783 
316-625-2098 


Kentucky 

Ms.  Faye  Lowe 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
9201  Bunsen  Pkwy 
Louisville.  KY  40250-0700 

502-495-5000 

Louisiana 

Ms.  Barbara  Ruth 
LA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  95004 

Baton  Rouge.  LA  70895-9004 
504-922-6200 

Maine 

Mr  Chaitanya  York 
Maine  Dept  of  Agriculture 
Food  and  Rural  Resources 
State  House  Station  28 
Augusta,  ME  04333 
207-289-3511 

Maryland 

Ms.  Laurie  Green 
Department  of  Agriculture 
50  Harry  S Truman  Pkwy 
Annapolis,  MD  21401 
301-841-5894 

Massachusetts 

Mr  Wayne  Hipsley 
21 1 Stockbridge  Hall 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  MA  01003 
413-545-2646 

Michigan 

Dr.  Eddie  Moore 
410  Agriculture  Hall 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing.  Ml  48824 
517-355-6580 

Ms  Julie  Chamberlain 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau 
7373  W Saginaw  Hwy 
Lansing.  Ml  48909 
517-323-7000 

Minnesota 

Mr.  Alan  Withers 
MN  Department  of  Agriculture 
90  W Plato  Blvd 
St  Paul,  MN  55107 
612-296-6688 

Mississippi 

Ms.  Helen  Jenkins 
MS  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  1972 
Jackson,  MS  39215-1972 
(Street  6310  I-55  N 
Jackson.  MS  3921 1 ) 
601-957-3200 

Missouri 

Ms.  Diane  Olson 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  658 

Jefferson  City,  MO  65102 
314-893-1400 

Montana 

Ms  Betty  Jo  Malone 
4538  Palisades  Park 
Billings.  MT  59106-1341 
406-652-6161 


Nebraska 

Ms  Ellen  Hellerich 
NE  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  80299 
Lincoln.  NE  68501 
402-421-4400  ext  2002 

Nevada 

Mr,  Ben  Damonte 
12945  Old  Virginia  Rd 
Reno,  NV  89511 
702-853-5696 

New  Hampshire 

Ms,  Donna  Grusell 
NH  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
295  Sheep  Davis  Rd 
Concord,  NH  03301 
603-224-1934 

New  Jersey 

Ms  Cindy  Effron 
NJ  Dept  of  Agriculture 
CN  330 

Trenton,  NJ  08625 
609-292-8897  or  633-7463 

New  Mexico 

Mr  E G Blanton 

NM  Farm  8 Livestock  Bureau 

421  N Water 

Las  Cruces.  NM  88001 

505-526-5521 

New  York 

Ms.  Betty  Wolanyk 
1 1 1 Kennedy  Hall 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  NY  14853-5901 
607-255-8122 

North  Carolina 

Ms.  Janice  Shepard 
NC  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  27766 
Raleigh.  NC  27611 
919-782-1705 

North  Dakota 

Ms.  Kaye  Effertz 
ND  Dept  of  Agriculture 
State  Capitol 
Bismarck,  ND  58505 
701-224-2231 

Ohio 

Ms  Judy  Roush 

910  Ohio  Departments  Bldg 

65  S Front  St 

Columbus,  OH  43266-0308 
614-644-3076 

Oklahoma 

Ms.  JoDahl  Theimer 
OK  Department  of  Agriculture 
2800  N Lincoln  Blvd 
Oklahoma  City.  OK  73105 
405-521-3868 

Dr  Paul  Czarniecki 
4-H  Youth  Development 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater.  OK  74078 
405-744-5392 

Oregon 

Ms  Kay  Shidler 

Agn  Business  Council 

1200  NW  Front  Ave  .Suite  290 

Portland.  OR  97209-2800 

503-221-8756 


Pennsylvania 

Ms,  Carolyn  Holleran 

PA  Council  on  Economic  Education 

River’s  Chase  Business  Center 

1111  Commons  Blvd 

Reading.  PA  19605 

215-779-7111 

Mr,  Fred  Kerr 

PA  Farmers'  Association 

510  S 31st  St 

Camp  Hill.  PA  17001-8736 

717-761-2740 

Rhode  Island 

Ms.  Carol  Stamp 
1 Stamp  Place 
South  (bounty  Trail 
Exeter,  Rl  02822 
401-942-4742 

South  Carolina 

Ms.  Lynne  Hufziger 
SC  Dept  of  Education 
915  Rutledge  Bldg 
Columbia.  SC  29204 

803- 734-8433 

South  Dakota 

Ms.  Gail  Brock 
SD  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  1426 
Huron,  SD  57350 
605-353-6731 

Ms.  Roberta  Anson 
Executive  Director.  AITC 
PO  Box  577 
Pierre.  SD  57501 
605-224-0361 

Tennessee 

Mr  Bobby  Beets 
Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
Box  313 

Columbia,  TN  38402-0313 
615-388-7872 

Texas 

Mr.  Tad  Duncan 
Texas  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  2689 
Waco.  TX  76702-2689 
817-772-3030 

Utah 

Mr,  El  Shaffer 

UT  Department  of  Agriculture 
350  N Redwood  Rd 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  841 16 

801- 538-7104 

Vermont 

Dr  Gerald  Fuller 
University  of  Vermont 
Agric.  Engineering  Bldg 
Burlington,  VT  05405-0004 

802- 656-2001 

Ms.  Megan  Camp 
Shelburne  Farms 
Shelburne,  VT  05482 
802-985-8686 

Virginia 

Ms  Holly  Waidelich 
VA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  27552 
Richmond.  VA  23261 

804- 225-7544 
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Washington 

Ms.  Julie  Sandberg 
WA  Dept  of  Agriculture 
406  General  Admin.  Bldg. 

AX-41 

Olympia.  WA  98504 
206-586-1427 

West  Virginia 

Mr  William  Aiken 
WV  Farm  Bureau 
Rt  3,  Box  1 56-A 
Buckhannon.  WV  26201 
304-472-2080 

Wisconsin 

Mr.  Dennis  Sabel 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
7010  Mineral  Point  Rd 
Madison,  Wl  53705 
608-833-8070 

Wyoming 

Mr,  Gene  Pexton 
833  Braae  Rd 
Douglas,  WY  82633 
307-358-5828 

Ms.  Sue  Sherman 
Executive  Director  WAITC 
WY  Dept  of  Agriculture 
2219  Carey  Ave, 

Cheyenne,  WY  82002 
307-638-7355 

Micronesia 

Dr  Ruben  Dayrit 
CTAS/College  of  Micronesia 
Kolonia,  Ponape 
FSM  96941 
691-320-2738 

Guam 

Mr.  Victor  Artero 

College  of  Ag  & Life  Sciences 

University  of  Guam 

Mangialo,  Guam  96923 

617-734-2575 

Virgin  Islands 

Mr.  Eric  Bough 

Dept,  of  Economic  Development 
& Agriculture 
St  Croix,  VI  00850 
809-778-0991 

Mr.  Otis  Hicks 

PO  Box  804 

Christianstad 

St,  Croix,  VI  00821-0804 

809-773-0758 

Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  Dave  Heilig 
USDA/SCS 

Caribbean  Area  State  Office 
GPO  Box  4868 
San  Juan.  PR  00936 
809-498-5206 


